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% The subjects will be as folléws : 


x William Morris 7 Macaulay 

2 Robert Browning 8 Byron _ 
3 Tennyson 9 Addison §* 
‘q Robert Burne + . {to Southey. © 
5 John Milton rr Coleridge 

6 Samuel Johnson ra Disraeli 


NE booklet a month will be issued estes,’ 


al, beginning January rst. Hereafter the 
JOURNEYS will be issued by the Roycrofters 
instead of G. P. Putpam’s Sons, as formerly. 
» The LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1900; will 
be strictly de luxe in form’ and workmanship. 


.» > 


. The type will be a new sét of antique black * 


face; the initials designed especially for this 
work by Mr. Samuel Warner (honest Roy- 
crofier); the paper is hand-made, Roycroft 
water-mark ; the booklets stitched by hand with 
silk ; a photogravure portrait in each on Japan 
Vellurm, as a frontispicce. 

The price of these booklets ‘will be 


twenty-five cents each, or $3.00 for 


the year. . 
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| BELIEVE in the Mother- 
hood of God. 

I believe in the blessed 
Trinity of Father, Mother 
and Child. 

I believe that God is here, 
and that we are as near Him 





now as we ever shall be. I 
do not believe He started this world a-going 
and went away and left it to run itself. 

I believe in the sacredness of the human body, 
this transient dwelling place of a living soul, 
and so I deem it the duty of every man and 
every woman to keep his or her body beautiful 





thru right thinking and right living. 

I believe that the love of man for woman, and 
the love of woman for man, is holy; and that 
this love in all of its promptings is as much an 
emanation of the Divine Spirit, as man’s love 
for God. or the most daring hazards of human 
mind @» @ 

I believe in salvation thru economic, social and 
spiritua) freedom. 

Ibeleve John Ruskin, William Morris, Henry 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman and Leo Tolstoy to 
be Prophets of God & they should rank in men- 








tal reach and spiritual insight with Elijah, 
Hosea, Ezekiel and Isaiah. © 

I believe we are now living in Eternity as much 
as we ever shall. 

I believe that the best way to prepare for a 
Future Life is to live one day at a time, and do 
the work you can do the best, doing it as well 
as you can. 

I believe there is no devil but fear. 

I believe that no one can harm you but yourself. 
I believe that we are all sons of God and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be. 

I believe in freedom—social, economic, domes- 
tic, political, mental, spiritual. 

I believe in every man minding his own busi- 
ness ® HP 

I believe that men are inspired to-day as much 
as men ever were. 

I believe in sunshine, fresh air, friendship, calm 
sleep, beautiful thoughts. 

I believe in the paradox of success thru 
failure #® # 

I believe in the purifying process of sorrow, 
and I believe that death is a manifestation of 
Life ® 

I believe the Universe is planned for good. 

I believe it possible that I will make other 
creeds, and change this one, or add to it, from 
time to time, as new light may come to me. 


FRA ELBERTUS 
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_@ : On receipt of Ten 
Very Special Dollars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gtatis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years—but no longer. 

» To repeat—if you take a Life Membership 
you get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We 
further send the “ Little Journeys ”’ gratis, be- 
ginning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Nine Volumes of the “ Philistine ” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI & VII have disappeared from view. We do 
not know where they can be procured. No num- 
ber of the “ Philistine ” will be reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE. 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK. 








NOW READY 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE 
a Sonnet Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


{ Each of the one hundred and two sonnets begins 
with a special large initial, hand illumined through- 





out; stoutly bound in boards, leather back & corners. 
{ Edition limited to nine hundred and twenty-five 
copies on Roycroft hand made paper, each $5 00. 
{ The tout ensemble of this book makes it suitable for 
a wedding present—being a little better in point of 
typography than our * Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our ‘* Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese."’ 

THE ROYCROFTERS, 

East Aurora, New York. 


P. S. The ** Sonnets from the Portuguese ’’ are 
all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by ordering 
them. If we had any we would keep them. The orig- 
inal price was $5, but Bangs recently sold one at 
auction for $12.50. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: 


Series of 1900. 
EDITION DE LUXE: 


Each bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
with silk marker, frontispiece portrait in 
photogravure on Imperial Japan. Hand 
illumined, and signed and numbered by 





the author. 
The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 


The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies of each number. 
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THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
New York. 





























You Are Interested In 
Something? Why Not Get 
All the Best Things Print- 
ed About It? ee eee 


We read and clip thousands of newspapers 
and magazines every week, therefore we can 
equip you speedily and economically for a 
debate, speech, lecture, essay or anything 
else requiring up-to-date information, and 
more of it than your competitors are likely 
to get. Rates from 1 to 5 cents a clipping. 


Send for our Booklet, which explains the 
scope of the clipping industry. 
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thing Else Like 


The ride from Buffalo to New York 
over the New York Central takes 
you across the Genesce Valley just 
above the Falls of the Genesee, 
over the Montezuma Swamp, thru 
which runs the Seneca River out- 
let of Seneca Lake, across the ex- 
tensive Salt Fields of Syracuse, 
thru the ancient City of Rome, 
stopping at Utica, traversing the 
beautiful Mohawk Valley & along 
the Historic Hudson River, landing 
you at Grand Central Station in the 
center of the second city of the 
world, 


@ A catalogue of the’ Four Track 
Series,"’ a booklet of 32 pages, will 
be sent free to any address, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of a one-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York 
Central, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 








HE demand for the special 
copies of the LITTLE 
JOURNEYS has been so very 

gratifying that we have de- 
cided to continue the issue of 
one thousand de luxe copies of 
each of the r900 LITTLE 
JOURNEYS as a regular feat- 
ure. The Morris, Browning & 
Tennyson LITTLE JOUR- 
NEYS are now ready. Illumin- 
ed by hand, bound in brown, 
limp chamois, silk-lined, with 
silk marker, frontispiece portrait 
in photogravure on Imperial | 
Japan, signed and numbered by 

the author. One dollar each. 

Your subscription for this de | 
luxe series is solicited. | 
























THE PHILISTINE 
Staggerdodgy : 


A LILT OF HOUSE CLEANING TIME. 
I 


In the bleck of Clything Clanders 
Some one fliffed some smole sorroy, 
Ankdecastory sminched with slanders, 
Crincht the girl and spole the boy. 
II 


At the dradgeley dreeling droolers 
Diffit flipped a tazvish sponge ; 

But the skernlet immingation 
Smeeled a spinge—to flinkly munge. 


III 


Soon a miffied grig befluzed hur, 
Said she zapped a morcus vase 
Until rawking wrikes confused her, 
When she spooched in bleep amaze. 
IV 
Drizzly, crilly, flippish ondrugs 
Vautch a richly raspoke Clythe ; 
So the merry, rimpish vlee bugs 
Die primsorply ere they writhe. 
LOUIS ORVIS. 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


Mental Attitude: 


A Preachment. 





UCCESS is in the blood, 
There are men whom Fate 
can never keep down—they 
march jauntily forward, & 
take by divine right the 
best of everything that ® 
earth affords. But their suc- 
cess is not attained by the 
Samuel Smiles-Connecticut policy. They do 
not lie in wait, nor skeme, nor fawn, nor seek 
to adapt their sails to catch the breeze of pop- 
ular favor. Still, they are ever alert and alive 
to any good that may come their way, & when 
it comes they simply appropriate it, and tarry- 
ing not, move steadily on. 

Good health! Whenever you go out of doors, 
draw the chin in, carry the crown of the head 
high, and fill the lungs to the utmost ; drink in 
the sunshine; greet your friends with a smile, 
and put soul into every hand-clasp. 

Do not fear being misunderstood; and never 
waste a minute thinking about your enemies. 
Try to fix firmly in your own mind what you 
would like to do, and then without violence of 
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direction you will move straight to the goal, THE PHI- 
» Fear is the rock on which we split, and hate LISTINE 


is the shoal on which many a barque is strand- 
ed. When we are fearful, the judgment is as 
unreliable as the compass of a ship whose hold 
is full of iron ore ; when we hate, we have un- 
shippt the rudder; and if we stop to meditate 
on what the gossips say, we have allowed a 
hawser to befoul the screw, 
Keep your mind on the great and splendid 
thing you would like to do; and then, as the 
days go gliding by, you will find yourself un- 
consciously seizing upon the opportunities that 
are required for the fulfillment of your desire, 
just as the coral insect takes from the running 
tide the elements that it needs. Picture in your 
mind the able, earnest, useful person you de- 
sire to be, and the thought you hold is hourly 
transforming you into that particular individe 
ual &® 
Thought is supreme, and to think is often bet- 
ter than to do. 
Preserve a right mental attitude—the attitude 
of courage, frankness and good cheer. 
To think rightly is to create. 
® Darwin and Spencer have told us that 
this is the method of Creation. Each ani- 
mal has evolved the parte it needed and de- 
ae 





THE PHI. sired. The horse is fleet because he wishes to 
LISTINE be; the bird flies because it desires to; the duck 
has a web foot because it wants to swim. All 
things come thru desire, and every sincere | 
prayer is answered. 
We become like that on which our bearts are 
fixt Wo 
Many people know this, but they do not know 
it thoroly enuff so that it shapes their lives. We 
want friends, so we skeme and chase ’cross 
lots after strong people, & lie in wait for good 
folks—or alleged good folks—hoping to attach 
ourselves to them. 
The only way to secure friends is to be one. 
And before you are fit for friendship you must 
be able to do without it. That is to say, you 
must have sufficient self-reliance to take care 
of yourself, and then out of the surplus of your 
energy you can do for others. 
The man who craves friendship, and yet desires 
a self-centered spirit more, will never lack for 
friends ## ® 
If you would have friends, cultivate solitude 
instead of society. Drink in the ozone ; bathe in 
the sunshine ; and out in the silent night, un- 
der the stars, say to yourself again and yet 
again, “I am a part of all my eyes behold!” 
» And the feeling will surely come to you that 
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you are no mere interloper between earth and THE PHI- 
sky; but that you are a necessary particle of ;ISTINE 
the Whole. No harm can come to you that does 
not come to all, and if you shall go down it can 
only be amid a wreck of worlds. 

Thus by laying hold on the forces of the Uni- 
| verse, you are strong with them. And when you 
realize this, all else is easy, for in your arteries 
course red corpuscies, and in your heart there 
is the will to do and be. 
Carry your chin in, and the crown of your head 
high # 
We are gods in the chrysalis. 

FRA ELBERTUS. 





. 
A Plea for the Education 
of the Hand. 


T is a melankoly but ad- 
mitted fact that the world 
is full of useless people. 
Most of these are Micaw- 
bers, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 

The purpose of this paper 
is to show that the large 
number of persons who are secking, not fora 
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THE PHI- certain something to do, but for anything to do, 
LISTINE #¢ out of employment, because of their ina- 


bility (due to want of training ) to express them- 
selves, not orally, but manually ; that all per- 
sons are capable of being trained to express 
themselves, orally and manually; that they 
may, among the vast undevelopt resources of 
this big world, find plenty to do -plenty that 
will be not only useful, but that is actually 
waiting to be done. 

The usual idea of a manual training school is 
that it is an institution where the public pays 
for the apprenticeship of a young man or a 
young woman, a purely private matter paid for 
by public money ® A brief explanation of the 
relation of manual training to mind expression 
will lead us to the correct idea of the term. 
The human mind is capable of two things or 
acts, — understanding and expressing, — re- 
ceiving ideas and giving ideas. An idea sim- 
ply received into the mind or simply created 
there, and not expresst, is of no valve to any 
one except the person receiving or thinking it. 
Those ideas only have been of value to the hu- 
man race that have found lingual or manual 
expression. It is evident that, without expres- 
sion, we should have no great literary works, 
mo great works of architecture, sculpture, 
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music, or painting § Thus Art had never THE PHI- 
been born, and we should live with men LISTINE 
all around us as much alone as was Robinson 
Crusoe on his island. 
The mind has six ways of understanding or of 
receiving impressions :—thru the five senses 
of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and feel- 
ing, and the sense of temperature. All we 
know, or think, or feel, must necessarily come 
thru these channels. They are Creation’s ways 
of placing us in contact with the material 
world around us. Without them, we should be 
worse than blind, deaf and dumb. We should 
have no knowledge whatever, not only of the 
world around us, but of the fact that there is 
one # # 
Thus, we are wisely placed, by means of these 
so-called senses, in connection with the ma- 
terial world around us. They are the adjust- 
ments between mind and matter; the railways 
of supply, leading from the wor]d into the un- 
ion depot of the mind. Thru them, we under- 
stand—we receive impressions. 
( But Nature has not thus gifted us in the mat- 
ter of expression. She has given us but two 
channels of expression,—the tongue and the 
hand. Except some emotions, such as of anger 
and of sorrow, that may be expresst by means 
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THE PHI. of the countenance, we can put out or express 


LISTINE what the senses bring by the tongue and the 





hand only. Unfortunately, civilization has un- 
dertrained the latter, and overtrained the for- 
mer, as every day bears witness. 

The forms of expression by these two channels 
are six in number, ranging in order from low- 
est to highest as follows: 

1. Mechanic arts. 

2. Sculpture. 

3. Painting. 

4. Architecture. 

5. Music. 

6. Language. 

} In these different forms of expression, the 
blacksmith expresses himself with his hammer 
and anvil ; the carpenter, with his saw & other 
tools ; the sculptor, with his mallet and chisel ; 
the painter, with his brush & paints ; the archi- 
tect, with his draughting tools ; the musician, 
with voice or instrument; and the speaker, 
writer, or singer with voice or pen. 

Now, it will be noticed that, of the six forms of 
expression that I have mentioned, only the 
fifth and sixth, music and language, can be ex- 
presst by means of the tongue, while all the 
others, and these two also in part, can be ex- 
presst with the hand; so that, it seems, mane 
104 





ual training, or the training of expression by THE PHI- 
the hand, is of vastly more importance than ; jsTINE 
that of the tongue. It will also be seen that a 
deaf and dumb man, who has been trained to 
the highest manual expression, would, despite 
his want of one of the two channels of expres- 
sion, be to the world, a much more valuable 
man than another man, gifted with both chan- 
nels of expression, but trained in lingual ex- 
pression only. For the deaf and dumb man 
could express himself to the world in the 
forms that are most useful, while the lin- 
gually trained man could usefully express 
himself in two only of the six forms, and par- 
tially, only, in these; for he would be excluded 
from instrumental music, and from writing or 
printing language. The deaf and dumb man 
would be a creature of the highest possible 
civilization (living in a palace decorated with 
sculpture and painting), while the other would 
be only a vaporing creature, living in caves, 
and subsisting on what Nature furnisht him. 
» Thus, it seems, we have somewhat over- 
f rated lingual training, and underrated man- 
ual training, doubtless because we have been 
accustomed to circumscribe the meaning of 
the word “‘ manual training.”” And so it seems 
that we should reconstruct our idea of manual 
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THE PHI- training, & give it a proper place in our school 
LISTINE curricula ; for it must be evident that the great 
majority of our ideas find expression manually, 
and not lingually, the tongue being able to 
give expression to those ideas that are im- 
material only, while the hand may give ex- 
pression to these, and must give expression to 
all the other forms of thought, for of course 
the hand and not the tongue must express our 
thoughts in matter, and in those things that 
exist after we are gone. 
So there seems to be a necessity of manual 
training in all the word implies, for thoughts 
and ideas are worthless to the world unless 
they are expresst in some way or other. Mute, 
inglorious Miltons may be a matter of poetic 
pity, but they are not pleasant to have around: 
we generally class them as dyspeptics. 
I would define manual training as,—The cul- 
tivation of the hand so that it may be able to 
express the ideas of the mind; to serve as an 
adjustment between mind and matter; to be 
the complement of the mind in man’s strug- 
gle for the control of his environment. ( 
Nearly all human effort has been wasted be- 
cause it has not been directed by a clearly-de- 
fined, rational purpose. Purposeless effort at- 
tains a desired end by accident only ; effort di- 
ie 
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rected by a well-defined purpose goes straight 
to the desired goal. Want of purpose is the 
most prevalent & dangerous of human faults. 
Its presence shows advanced civilization ; its 
absence shows a want of civilization. Purpose- 
less effort is like shutting one’s eyes when 
about to shoot. One is as likely to hit the tar- 
get in one case as in the other. 

Now manual training, in the narrow accept- 
ance of the term, has had a wrong purpose,— 
the purpose of a school of apprenticeship. It is 
this purpose that needs reformation,—a refor- 
mation in accordance with the broader and 
truer meaning of the term. The purpose of 
manual training should be to train the hand to 
express the mind, not in one trade or line of 
work, but to express whatever the mind of the 
person trained is capable of thinking or con- 
ceiving ; in short, to be the complement of the 
mind ® ® 

With this purpose in view, it becomes neces- 
sary to reconstruct, to some extent, our general 
ideas of school work. It will be seen that we 
have been training the mind and tongue, and 
not the mind, tongue and hand. The extent to 
which we have trained the hand has stoppt at 
writing, or the expression, by signs, of lan- 
guage, and some little expression of material 
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THE PHI- forms by drawing. In fact, we have been train- 
LISTINE ing “walled-up” minds, and then locking up 
the ideas we have evolved by neglecting to 
train the only organ by which they can ever 
get out to the world. I think that much of the 
unrest of people comes from the feeling of gen- 
eral uselessness,—a feeling that ‘‘ I am not do- 
ing any good for myself or for the world.” We 
feel within us a something struggling for ex- 
pression, and we can not “ put ourselves out” 
in forms of matter representing the thoughts 
that are in the brain @ @ 
The kindergarten is the most perfect “all- 
’round ”’ training school in the world. It trains, 
by wisely guided practice, the five senses in 
the receiving of correct impressions; and the 
ideas and forms thus taken in are at once ex- 
presst by both tongue and hand. Go intoa good 
kindergarten, and see the ‘‘ things of beauty” 
made by infants there: creations of paper as 
expressions of impressions of form and color 
and beauty entirely impossible to our manly & 
womanly “ all-thumb”’ fingers. The ideal kin- 
dergarten is an ideal school of complete im- 
pression and complete expression—an ideal 
school of civilization, beside which our grade 
schools and our high schools are Hottentot 
Universities. 
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Hand in hand should go the development of THE PHI- 
understanding and expression from birth on- LISTINE 
ward ; & this double training should not stop, 
as it does stop, at the first grade, at the age of 
six. Why do we then stop the development of 
expression by the hand except in writing and 
a little drawing ? That is, stop almost all] ex- 
pression, and go to “ walling up” a so-called 
trained mind away from its environment by al- 
lowing the hand to grow up “all thumbs,” 
when the child with the “ trained mind ”’ must, 
by this very hand, work out, or not work out, 
the divine conceptions of his mind? I must 
confess that this is inconceivable to me. 
Between the kindergarten and the end of bis 
gtade-school life, there should be no change of 
front, but the double work of correlative im- 
pression and expression should go on, hand in 
band, a just proportion of thought and its ex- 
pression orally and manually. That amount 
only of thought should be given that can be 
properly expresst by its proper mode of expres- 
sion ; for when the child is grown up, his worth 
( to himself & to the world will be proportioned 
to his expression, while the excess of unex- 
presst proper thought will be dead matter to 
clog his brain or class him as a dyspeptic. 
If we would carry out our purpose of hand 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


and mind expression training, we must not 
stop manual training between the end of the 
kindergarten work and the sixth or seventh 
grade, where it is usually resumed. 
Nor must we put our manual training school 
in a building at one end of the city, and the 
mind training school in a building at the other 
end of the city. Nor must we simply put them 
in the same building, nor simply in the same 
room of the same building ; but in the same 
class, in the same Jesson, in the same moment ; 
hand in hand must go mind training and man- 
ual training, or impression and its correspond- 
ing expression. 
We must make the High School & the College 
places where we shall turn aside from general 
mind training and general expression training, 
and make them schools where we shall prepare 
our youth to understand and to express that 
aim of life that shall be their life-expression. 
® Above all, we must understand the full 
meaning of the term mind training and its cor- 
relative terms, lingual training and manual 
training @ @ 
And what shall be the results ? 
First,—Interest, interest,—the same as we see 
in the kindergarten, where every moment is a 
joy to the children; where they are not only 
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thinking. but doing; not only receiving im- THE PHI- 
pressions, but giving expression to theseim- LISTINE 
pressions. 
In the matter of interest, life has three stages : 
—The kindergarten stage, where we do both 
processes, & are interested; the school-proper 
stage, where we are only impresst (some- 
times), and where we are not interested ; and 
the stage of active life, where we again begin 
to express, and where we are again interested. 
The failures in life are those who never get out 
of the second stage into the third. 
Second,—The next result will be the discovery 
of our life adaptability. By constant expres- 
sion, lingually and manually, we discover our 
adaptability by the time we are fourteen, and 
thus are able to fit into our proper cog in the 
social machine. As it is at present, we fail to 
find our expressional adaptability until we have 
made a mistake in life by a wrong choice ; and 
then it is too late to find the right line of life & 
fit ourselves for it. Many young men who grad- 
uate at the head of their classes in college, 
( where, too often, mind-power only is trained, 
and who fail in putting out their mind-power 
into its proper expression among the people, 
are of this class. The writer knows a young 
man who graduated at the head of a class of 
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THE PHI- about sixty in a great Ohio medical college, & 
LISTINE who, in two or three years, quit practicing sim- 
ply because he could not put out or express 
his mind training to his people. This thought 
so preyed upon his mind that he became in- 
sane # Had this young man been properly 
trained manually, according to the meaning of 
the word as given in this paper, he would now 
occupy a place suited to his fine mental power. 
But he discovered his want of proper training 
too late. He had a “ walled-up mind” ; and the 
world is full of the same kind of walled-up 
minds ® ® 
Third,—The feeling of strong mental power, 
but of expressional helplessness that oppresses 
our young men who leave school, and start 
out into active life, would vanish, and a sense 
of usefulness would take its place. It is not, 
to-day, so much a want of place as a want of 
specific usefulness that keeps so many men 
out of “jobs.” 
Fourth,—The great question of “life-tenden- 
cy” would be solved; for we get a bad ten- 
dency of life only when we are not interested 
in what is good. And how can we be interested 
in what is good when our schools permit us only 
to think what is good, and not to do what is 
good? » 
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A young man or woman will find in his or her THE PHI- 
work the same joy as does a child in the kin- LISTINE 
dergarten, if treated in the same rational way 
as is the kindergarten child. 
Fifth,—Such manual training will result!in the 
almost complete cessation of crime; for it will 
replace evil tendency with good tendency—the 
tendency resulting from a feeling of active use- 
fulness to one’s self and to society. 
Sixth,—Manual training, as I have defined it, 
will result in the development of the under- 
standing and expressing man. 
Seventh,—With this kind of manual training, 
how the world would blossom ! What farms, 
what shops, what factories, what edifices, what 
music, what poetry, what men, what women, 
what happiness, should we have, if we wsre 
allowed in childhood to be rational doers! 
What must we do to accomplish these noble 
ends? @ ® 
First, we must get rid of the old idea of man- 
ual training, and replace it with the true and 
broader idea. The result will be a hearty co- 
operation of the general public; for it is safe 
to say that the public, when it! understands a 
good thing, always does that thing. The oppo- 
sition to the kindergarten comes from those 
only who are unfamiliar with the purpose and 
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THE PHI. workings of the kindergarten. We must begin 


with the children lower down. That a child 
should begin his education at the age of six is 
simply a tradition resulting from long custom. 
We must allow no break in manual training 
between the close of kindergarten work and 
the sixth or seventh year, as is now the cus- 
tom ® ® 

We must “even up” thought and expression 
in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth & sixth 
grades, and the pupils will love school as do 
the kindergarten children their kindergarten ® 
We must have more purpose in our work, and 
less ‘“‘trust in God” shooting of ideas, as I 
may well call it. 

We must stop “walling up” minds. 

® Lastly, if accidental, or at least individual, 
manual training has made the world what it is, 
what will purposeful and universal manual 
training do? 

Our children will have new ideas of usefulness 
and of social relation. 

We shall develop citizenship, and knowledge 
of the value of the state to the citizen, and of 
the value of the citizen to the state. 

We know that all great men, as Homer, Mil- 
ton, Napoleon, Angelo, Christopher Wren, Ed- 
ison, and all the others, have been great men 
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not simply because they could think great THE PHI. 
thoughts, but because they could think, and LISTINE 
also express great thoughts. 
Every man’s value to society is exactly pro- 
portioned, not to his thinking power, but to his 
expressional power. Lingual & manual train- 
ing, of the kind I have described, will bring 
every child to his highest power of expression, 
and thus to his true value to himself and to 
society @ @ 
And then we shall have efficient culture. 

WILLIAM I. CRANE. 

> 

Side Talks with Philistines by the 


Pastor of His Flock & & & & & 


T is perfectly safe to say 
that ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred. in civilized 
countries, are opposed to 
war yee . 

Savages like to go to war; 
we do not. 

We are farmers, mechan- 
ics, merchants, manufacturers, teachers, and 
all we ask is the privilege of attending to our 
own business. We own our homes, love our 
friends, are devoted to our families, and do 
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THE PHI. not interfere with our neighbors any more 
LISTINE than is necessary—we have work to do, and 


wish to work while it is called the day. We 
recognize that life is short, and the night com- 
eth ® Leave us alone. 
But they will not—these demagogs, politicians 
and rogues intent on the Strenuous Life. We 
wish to be peaceable and want to be kind, but 
they say this life is warfare and we must fight. 
Of course we would fight to protect our homes ; 
but our homes are not threatened, nor our lib- 
erties, either, save by the men who chew the 
ubiquitous clove and insist on the Strenuous 
Life # Leave us alone. 
® We wish to pay off the mortgages on our 
houses, to educate our children, to work, to 
read, to meditate, to prepare for old age and 
quick-coming, cool, all-enfolding death. 
But they will not leave us alone—these men 
who insist on governing us and living off our 
labor. They tax us, eat our substance, con- 
script us, draft our boys into their wars to fight 
farmers whose chief offenses are that they wear 
trousers that bag at the knee and cultivate 
an objectionable style of whisker. 
They call themselves the Superior Class. They 
live off the labor of our hands. They essay the 
task of governing us for a consideration. They 
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deceive us—this Superior Class—they hood- THE PHI- 


wink us; they betray us; they bulldoze us by ;yisTINE 


the plea of Patriotism. 

They deceive us, and Oh, the infamy and the 
shame of it! They deceive us in the name of 
the bleeding Christ—the gentle Christ whose 
love embraced a world, and whose pitying eyes 
look down upon us from a cross—the Christ 
who distinctly taught that war was wrong, and 
that the only rule of life should be to do unto 
others as we would be done by. 

In order to establish a reason for their domina- 
tion this self-appointed Superior Class pretend 
to follow in the footsteps of Christ—they call 
themselves Christians. 

Few people, comparatively, think for them- 
selves, and so this deception, being backt up 
by many preachers and alleged educated peo- 
ple, acts as a hypnosis on the many, and being 
peaceably disposed, they accept it. 

But Christ never endorst war, not even a war 
of self-defense, much less a war of aggression. 
® The Bible is the book we all talk about but 
seldom read. We pay pew-rent and let other 
men explain the Bible to us; or if we read, we 
read with our eyes shut. The men in the Pulpit 
claim to belong to the Superior Class and they 
explain things to us on our agreement to grant 
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THE PHI. them immunity from work. We supply them 


LISTINE >roadcloth suits, kid gloves and high hats, & t 
they teach us what they call truth, thus saving c 
us the trouble of thinking for ourselves. F 
These preachers, who pretend to be followers t 


of the Christ, for the most part believe in war, 
and wherever men go to war and bayonets 
glisten and gleam in the name of God, a 
preacher in uniform is found. This preacher 
keeps out of the firing line, but he goes to war 
and calls himself a soldier. 

They cail themselves Christians, but Christ op- 
posed war, never took up a collection, accepted 
no salary, founded no church, had no ritual, 
wore no mitre nor robe of office. He did not 
belong to the Superior Class—did not ever 
take pains to associate with respectable people. 
He was a carpenter who felt certain truths 
so intensely that He left His bench for a time 
and went forth speaking to men in the streets, 
the market places and by the seashore. 

And now this Superior Class, intent on taxing 
us, declare war and maintain standing armies 
in the name of this Man who had no fellowship 
with either armies, war or the Superior Class. 
All the myriads of men who live off the gov- 
ernment, depend upon the government to tax 
us, and in order to tax us successfully, stand- 
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ing armies are maintained # The plea that THE PHI- 
the army is needed for the protection of the LISTINE 
country is pure fraud and pretense » The 
French Government affrights the people by 
telling them that the Germans are ready & anx- 
ious to fall upon them ; the Russians fear the 
British ; the British fear everybody ; and now 
in America, we are told we must increase our 
navy and add to our army because Europe may 
at any moment combine against us. 

This is fraud and untruth. The plain people in 
France, Germany, England and America are 
opposed to war. We only wish to be let alone. 
Men with wives, children, sweethearts, homes, 
aged parents, do not want to go off and fight 
some one. We are peaceable and wish to be 
kind ; we fear war ; we hate it. 

War is hell. 

We would like to obey the Golden Rule. 

But the Superior Class will not have it so—they 
pass conscription laws, and use.the army thus 
conscripted to conscript other men. 

War is the sure result of the existence of armed 
men. That country which maintains a large 
standing army will sooner or later have a war 
on hand. The man who prides himself on fisti- 
cuffs is going, some day, to meeta man who 
considers himself the better man, and they will 
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THE PHI- fight # Germany & France have no issue save a 
LISTINE desire to see which is the better man. They have 
fought once—more than that, many times—and 
they will fight again. Not that the people want 
to fight, but the Superior Class fan fright into 
fury and make men think they must fight to 
protect their homes. 
So the people who wish to follow the teachings 
of Christ are not allowed to do so, but are taxed, 
outraged, deceived by governments—by the 
Superior Class who demand that we shall lead 
the Strenuous Life, when all we ask is the privi- 
lege of doing our work—and doing unto others 
as we would be done by. 
Christ taught humility, meekness, the forgive- 
ness of one’s enemies, and that to kill was 
wrong. The Bible teaches men not to swear, 
but the Superior Class swear us on the Bible 
in which they do not believe. 
The question is, how are we to relieve our- 
selves of these cormorants who toil not but who 
are clothed in broadcloth and blue, with brass 
buttons and many costly accoutrements ; who 
feed upon our substance, & for whom we delve 
and dig. 
Shall we fight them ? 
No, we do not believe in bloodshed ; and be- 
sides that they have the guns and the money 
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& they would use these guns bought bymoney THE PHI- 
we have earned—taxed out of us—they would [LISTINE 
use these guns and use their army to kill us off 
speedily. 
They have the money and the guns and can 
hold out longer than we. 
But who composes this army that they would 
order to fire upon us ? 
Why, our neighbors and brothers— deceived in- 
to the idea that they are doing God’s service 
by protecting their country from ite enemies. 
When the fact is our country has no enemies 
save the Superior Class, that pretends to look 
out for our interests if we will only obey and 
consent to be taxed. 
Thus do they siphon our resources and turn our 
true brothers upon us to subdue & humiliate us. 
You cannot send a telegram to your wife, nor 
an express package to your friend, nor draw a 
check for your grocer until you first pay the tax 
to maintain armed men who can quickly be used 
to kill you; and who surely will imprison you 
if you do not pay. 
An army is a menace. 
The only relief lies in education. Educate men 
not to fight, and that it is wrong to kill. Teach 
them the Golden Rule, and yet again teach 
them the Golden Rule. Silently defy this Su- 
iat 
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THE PHI.- perior Class by refusing to bow down to their 
LISTINE fetich of bullets. Cease supporting the preachers 


who cry for war, and spout patriotism for a 
consideration. Let them go to work as we do. 
Why should we be taxed to support pulpits that 
serve as barricades for cowards? We believe in 
Christ---they do not. Christ spoke what He 
thought, they speak what they think will please 
the men in power—the Superior Class. 
We will not enlist. We will not shoot on their 
order. We will not “charge bayonet” upon a 
mild and gentle people. We will not fire upon 
shepherds and farmers, fighting for their fire- 
sides, upon suggestion of Cecil Rhodes, “the 
richest man in South Africa.” 
America can never become the Ideal Republic 
—the home and refuge of all that is best in art 
and science, the fulfillment of the dreams of 
seers and prophets—unless we cease modeling 
our political policy after the rotting monarchies 
of Europe. Force expends itself and dies, every 
army is marching to its death, nothing but a 
skull and skeleton fills helmet and cuirass, the 
aggressor is overcome by the poison of his 
pride, victory is only another name for defeat, 
but the Spirit of Gentleness and Truth is eter- 
nal. Only by building on that can we hope as a 
nation to live. 
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Leave us alone. We wish to do our work. We THE PHI. 
wish to beautify our homes, to educate our ;ISTINE 
children, to love our neighbors. Leave us alone 
that we may practice the Golden Rule. Your 
false cry of danger and “ wolf, wolf” shall not 
alarm us. We pay your taxes only because we 
have to, and we will pay no more and no long- 
er than we have to. We will pay no pew-rents 
to hypocrites, no tithes to your sham charities, 
and we will speak our minds upon occasion. 
We will educate men. 

And all the time our silent influence will be go- 
ing out, and even the men who are conscripted 
will be half hearted and refuse to fight. We will 
educate men into the thought that the Christ 
Life of Peace and Good-wiill is better than the 
Strenuous Life of strife, bloodshed & red war. 
 ‘“ Peace on Earth! "’—it can only come when 
men do away with armies, and are willing 
to do unto other men as they would be done 
by. 
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SWAPA, what is politics?” askt a school- 
4| boy who had “home work.” 

“Politics is a choice of Irishmen,’ 
said the head of the family. He is n’t a candi- 


date for anything. 
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AST summer, Sammy the 
Artist bethought him to go 
to Cleveland on one of 
those Sunday dollar excur- 
sions. Now Sammy wears 
his hair long, his whiskers 
short, and scorns suspend- 
ers. Also, he wears a som- 
brero that has had experience. 

All went well with the excursion, and the boat 
was siowly making the Cleveland dock when a 
gruff, blasfemous man on shore yelled in a 
Voice of Authority, ‘‘ Throw over that painter ! 
Throw over that painter!’’ This remark illum- 
ined with a large No. 6 Cleveland expletive, 
was directed to an amateur deck-band, a Har- 
vard man, who had read Josiah Flynt and shippt 
with a view of studying sociology at close range. 
Throw over that painter, dam you!” yelled 
the Euclid Avenue man, for the third time, at 
the bewildered deck-hand. The Harvard man 
cast a look at the passengers who were crowd- 
ing down against the rail, and straightway, like 
an experienced right-guard, seized Sammy who 
was standing near, and shot him over into the 
briny deep. 

Had it not been for Providence and a hencoop, 
Sammy would have found a watery g’g'grave. 
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sy. A poet, even a syndi- 
cate poet like Sam, has a 
right to believe anything he 
chooses, but I wish he ® 
would tell me why he says 
over a dead man, ‘‘ Now he 
knows—he knows?’’ How does he know he 
knows ? Why should a disembodied spirit, de- 
prived of every sense by which it has ever rec- 
ognized a demonstrable fact, be supposed to 
know all the things it could n’t find out when 
it was fully equippt ? 














ERHAPS it is true that no 
man is greater than his 
mother, but it is most sure- 
ly a fact, & a fact for which 
to be grateful, that in men- 
tal acumen, girls often sur- 
pass their mothers # And 

| not seldom it is that the 

fault of the parent becomes a blessing to the 
offspring. 

The children of drunkards are often temperance 

fanatics ; the scarcity of books in a household 

may give a child a thirst for knowledge; the 
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SEE that Sam E. Kiser THE PHI- 
supports the orthodox here- .ISTINE 








THE PHI- shiftlessness of the father, and lack of oppor- 
LISTINE tunity in many a country home whets desire 


for better things. All extremes cause markt 
oscillations to the other side and thus does 
Nature hold the balance true. 





* 

F BRANN, the iconoclast, 
were alive or could come 
back for a Saturday half 
holiday, I feel sure he ® 
would be interested in a 
paragraf which I find in the 
Charleston “ News and @ 
Courier” to this effect— 
said to be based on the experience of South 
Carolina farmers: 














If you put among a flock of sheep from three 
to four male goats the dogs will rarely attack 
them. Sheep always run to the goats for pro- 
tection. 
The moral is obvious—if it can be called a 
moral. Edmund says something the same in 
‘King Lear,” but the event rather upset the 
personal application of his theory. But when it 
is admitted that “‘ the gods are just and of our 
pleasant vices make instruments to plague us,” 
it will still be admitted that guilty sinners are 
preferred quite generally in this world to the 
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kind of saints that “‘show a dimple for each 
touch of sin,” and illustrate the potentialities 
of Mellen’s Food in daily life. 





T is related by a Writer, 
known as Boswell, that @ 
once upon a time the Great 
Doctor Clark was disport- 
ing himself on the Heath, 
in a frolicsome game of 
Skittles with several of his 
young pupils. 

Seeing Beau Nash approaching, the Doctor 
said to his young friends, ‘‘ Boys, we must be 
grave—here comes a Fool!” 

Moral: When you see William of Albany ap- 
proaching, summon al! your Dignity. 

















HE heaven, hell and dram- 
atis persone of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’”’ have served the pul- 
pits of Christendom in good 
stead for two hundred years. 
And it is a curious fact, il- 
lustrating the Eternal Par- 
adox of Things, that the 
writer whose influence beyond all others col- 
ored the religion of the civilized world, was a 
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believer in this religion only as a good police 
system or a convenient and suitable literary 
theme & # } 

Sir Edwin Arnold, the epicist ; Munkacsy, the 
painter; and John Milton, man of imagination 
and controversialist, are all cited as authorities 
in regard to facts in which they had no faith. 


* 


HASTITY and temperance 
are negative virtues & there- 
fore not necessarily virtues 
at all. Do something—do 
something worth while ; be 
somebody; and do not im- 
agine that Heaven’s Gate 
will ever open at your ap- 
proach if you are merely an “ abstainer.’”’ Do not 
consume your energies resisting temptation— 
you will go to hell sure. Life, & life abundant- 
ly, comes thru expression ; repression is stag- 
nation—death. 

















TO BRIDE OF A YEAR: No, the name Ali 

Baba is not covered by a copyright, and if you 

wish to adopt the cognomen for the purpose 

specified you are entirely welcome to do so. 
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A Strong Bicycle 
His Idea of Tea and Coffee. 


“ As a traveling representative of the Cycling 
Gazette and a good woeelman, | wish to say 
something regarding the use of tea and coffee. 
* Two years ago | was almost an invalid. To- 
day | am rugged and strong, and able to ride a 
wheel seventy-five miles a day. Formerly I 
was addicted to coree and tea. but was com- 
pelled to give them up, and took to drinking 
Postum Food Coffee. for I knew that many 
wheel riders used it. The eflect on myself and 
family has been remarkable. 

“ The sustaining power of Postum Food Cof- 
fee 1s wonderful. Many a time | have gone out 
early in the morning for a ride, taking only a 
drink of Postum belore starting and no other 
food before noon. 

“* Much depends on the making. A skillful cook 
can make good coffee ; i.c., the better the cook, 
the better the coffee, but anybody who knows 
enough to boil water can make good Postum, 
if they will only use a large pot that will not let 
it boil over, and then boil it long enough. You 
cannot spoil it by boiling it too long. It won't 
be muddy, but always settles clear in a 
momeut. 

“No pecuniary inducement one could offer 
would tempt me to leave otf Postum Food Cof- 
fee and take up ordinary tea and coffice again 
for | esteem my heaith and strength too hignoly. 
* With my hearty wishes for your continued 
success, which Postum fully merits.”—C. A. 
Jackson, 24 Anderaun St., Marbiebead, Mass. 











lf You Are 
Unfortunate Enough 


To Love Violins, 


You may struggle against the 
desire to possess a copy of Lyon 
& Healy’s Old Violin Catalog, 
just off the press, but the strug- 
gle will be vain. 
Worse yet, in their new list of 
old masterpieces—the finest col- 
lection of old fiddles in America 
—Lyon & Healy make such 
tempting offers, that you will 
probably consider it your plain 
duty to yourself to secure a fine 
instrument. 
Several violins will be sent on selection when 
desired. Easy terms of payment may be ar- 
ranged, 

LYON & HEALY 

86 Adams St., 

Chicago. 





























DITH the Christmas rush 
out of the way, we find 
ourselves with a few of 

a> JUST THREE BOOKS 
ON HAND! These volumes are for 
sale to the Discerning at the prices 
named: 


AUCASSIN & NICOLETE: On Roycroft 
paper, bound in limp, green chamois, satin 
lined, ° ‘ ° ° ° ° $2.00 
Five copies specially illumined, - 5-00 


THE ANCIENT MARINER: On Boxmoor 
paper, limp chamois, satin lined, . $2.00 
A few specially illumined copies, . 5.00 


TIME AND CHANCE: A Romance and a 
History, being a narrative life of John Brown, 
by Elbert Hubbard. Two volumes of Three 
Hundred pages each, illustrated in photo- 
gravure. Bound stoutly in boards, leather 
backs and corners. Price for the set of two 
volumes in box by express, prepaid, $3.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 







































A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA 
+ 

















First printed in the “ Philistine "’ 
for March, 1899, caused the edi- 
tion to be exhausted within three 
days after publication. We have 








reprinted the article tor the ben- | 
efit of those Discerning Ones who | 


appreciate a good thing. Done in 
booklet form, on Holland hand- 
made paper, with one illumined 
initial, price roc each, or in quan- 
tities, say ten dollars per hun- 
dred. One thousand copies num- 
bered & signed by author, bound 
in imp chamois, satin-lined, il- 
lumined title-page, one dollar per 
copy #& Address the Bursar of 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
N. ¥. 












































Little Journeys 
To the Homes of 


Eminent Painters 


BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the Following Subjects: 
1 Michael Angelo 7 Fortuny 


2 Rembrandt 8 Ary Scheffer 

3 Rubens 9g Jean Francois Millet 
4 Meissonier to Joshua Reynolds 

5 Titian 1r Landseer 


6 Anthony Van Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 


In one volume, illustrated with 24 
photogravures on Japan Vellum. & 
Bound by the Roycrofters in limp 
leather, satin-lined, title inlaid. The 
price for the book is $2.00, by express, 
prepaid. 
THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 

New York. 








Comfort inT ravel 


is found ina high degree on 
the through trains of the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
“ The Niagara Falls Route,” 
FROM 


Chicago and Detroit 
to Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, and the East, 
via New York Central 
and Boston & Albany 
railroads. 


O. W. Ruocizs, 
G. P. and T. Agt., Chicago. 


All Trains stop five minutes 
at Palle View, look- 
a directly over! 














to the Homes of English Authors: 


Sertes of I — 


a The ‘subjects will ‘be as follows: 


1 William Morris 7 Macaulay 

2 Robert Browning 8 Byron 

3 Tennyson 9 Addison 

4 Robert Burns 10 Southey 

5 John Milton 1x Coleridge 

6 Samuel Johnson 12 Disraeli 

NE booklet a month will be issued as usu- 
al, beginning January 1st. Hereafter the 

JOURNEYS will be issued by the Roycrofters 
instead of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, as formerly. 
y» The LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1900 will 
be strictly de luxe in form and workmanship. 
The type will be a new set of antique black 
face; the initials designed especially for this 
work by Mr. Samuel Warner (honest Roy- 
crofter); the paper is English hand-made; 
the booklets stitched by hand with silk; a 
photogravure portrait in each on Japan Vel- 
lum, as a frontispiece. 
} The price of these booklets will be twenty- 
five cents each, or $3.00 for the year. 











6004 Things from the West, 


Navajo Blankets, 


($2.50 to $100) 
Pottery, 

indian Wares, 

Baskets. 
Selected especially for ar- 
tistic furnishing of Library, 
Studio or Den. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 


A Booklet issued by the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad telling about the best 
routes, lowest rates and best service 
to Florida, Cuban and all Southern 
points will be sent on receipt of four 
cents in stamps (to cover postage) 
by A. A. HEARD, Western Passen- 
ger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TEN dollars will be paid for a copy 

of Mr. Cudahy’s novel ‘The 
Pawns of Chance,” if in good order. 
Address Densmore, 818 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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VaMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
S IMMORTALS, otherwise 
the Society of the Philis- 

wastaa tines. An Association of 

Book Lovers & Folks who Write, 
Paint and Dream #& Organized to 
further Good- Fellowship among mien 

and women who believe *in allowing 

the widest liberty'to Individuality in 

Thought and Expression. 





Article xii, Sec, 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar.. This shall entitie the member to all 
documents issued by-the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Mag-. 
azine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 

titles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, fo1 
ninety-nine years,’ 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest 
Ideal (as nearly as possible) and attending 
the Annual Dinner (if convenient ). 


. THE BURSAR OF THE PHILISTINES, 


EAST AURORA, N. Y¥. 














In an occasional gen- 
erous mood Nature 
makes a great man, 
and feeds him at her 
own breast. Mothered 
thus, he grows into an 
understanding of all 
-life, With this under- 


standing comes a great 
courage, love, pity and 
@ sympathy wide as 
the world. Such a man 
was William Morris. 











